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Provisions for Scrapping 

it/) The scrapping of ships replaced by new construction 
shall be undertaken not later than the date of completion of 
the new construction, and shall be completed within three 
months of the date of completion of the new construction, 
or, if the completion of new tonnage is delayed, then within 
four years of the laying of the keel of such new construction. 

(h) Each of the powers party to this agreement agrees to 
inform all of the other powers party to this agreement con- 
cerning — 

1. The names or numbers of the ships to be replaced 
by new construction. 

2. The date of authorization of replacement ton- 
nage. 

3. The dates of laying the keels of replacement ton- 
nage. 

4. The displacement tonnage of each new ship to be 
laid down. 

5. The actual date of completion of each new ship. 

6. The fact and date of the scrapping of ships re- 
placed. 

(i) No fabricated parts of auxiliary combatant craft, in- 
cluding parts of hulls, engines, and ordnance, will be con- 
structed previously to the date of authorization of replace- 
ment tonnage. A list of such parts will be furnished all 
powers party to this agreement. 



Can Replace Destroyed Craft 

(]) In case of the loss or accidental destruction of ships 
of this class they may be replaced by new construction in 
conformity with the foregoing rules. 

AIBCEAFT 

27. The limitation of naval aircraft is not proposed. 

(Note. — Owing to the fact that naval aircraft may be 
readily adapted from special types- of commercial aircraft, it 
is not considered practicable to prescribe limits for naval 
craft.) 

GENERAL RESTRICTION ON TRANSFER OF COMBATANT VESSELS OF 
ALL CLASSES 

28. The powers party to this agreement bind themselves 
not to dispose of combatant vessels of any class in such a 
manner that they later may become combatant vessels in 
another navy. They bind themselves further not to acquire 
combatant vessels from any foreign source. 

29. No capital ship tonnage nor auxiliary combatant craft 
tonnage for foreign account shall be constructed within the 
jurisdiction of any one of the powers party to this agree- 
ment during the term of this agreement. 

MERCHANT MARINE 

30. As the importance of the merchant marine is in inverse 
ratio to the size of naval armament, regulations must be pro- 
vided to govern its conversion features for war purposes. 



LAND ARMAMENT QUESTION 



It early became apparent that the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament would be able to do nothing re- 
garding the primary land armament questions. The best that 
could be expected, it was shown, was restrictive action on 
such departments of land armament as poison gas and fight- 
ing aircraft (which was treated as part of land armament). 

One fact that tended to debar effective action was the 
absence from the Conference of nations that have great 
armies, Poland, Eussia, the members of the Little Entente, 
and so on. Nothing conclusive could be done while those 
nations were on the outside. Another fact that blocked the 
way was the insistence of France that she could not ma- 
terially reduce her armies unless she were given assurances 
that aid would be given her in event of attack by Germany. 

Premier Briand, in a very eloquent speech, outlined the 
possibilities of attack that France sees in the new Germany. 
Pleading that the other great nations, in their pursuit of 
disarmament, will not morally isolate France for insisting 
upon a large army under existing circumstances, he made 
a very profound impression upon many of those who. heard 
his speech. Others felt that France overstated the dangers 
from Germany. 

But, whatever the opinion of the argument made by M. 
Briand, it was clear from the speeches made by Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Hughes when M. Briand finished, that while there 
is sympathy in both Great Britain and the United States 
with France's position, neither nation is willing to enter 
into such an explicit undertaking to aid France as the 
French representatives evidently seek. 

The question of land armaments came up formally at the 
third plenary session of the Conference, held on Monday, 
November 21. Secretary Hughes began the discussion in a 
speech in which he said : 

MR. HUGHES OUTLINES AMERICA'S COURSE 

So far as the army of the United States is concerned, no 
question is presented. It has always been the policy of the 



United States — it is its traditional policy — to have the 
regular military establishment upon the smallest possible 
basis. At the time of the Armistice, there were in the field 
and in training in the American Army upwards of 4,200,000 
men. At once, upon the signing of the Armistice, demobiliza- 
tion began, and it was practically completed in the course of 
the following year, and today our regular establishment 
numbers less than 160,000 men; 

While, however, we have this gratifying condition with 
respect to the military forces in the United States, we fully 
recognize the special difficulties that exist with respect to 
military forces abroad. We fully understand the appre- 
hensions that exist, and also the essential conditions of 
national security which must appeal to all the powers that 
are here represented. 

It is regarded as fitting at this time that there should be 
the freest opportunity for the presentation of views upon 
this subject of land armament or military forces by the 
delegates present, and it is the wish of all delegates that 
the considerations that are pertinent and full explanation 
of all the conditions that exist that bear upon the matter 
should be had, and that all of the delegates of the govern- 
ments represented here should have opportunity to present 
fully the matters which they think should be understood by 
the Conference and by the world. 

M. BRIAND SPEAKS FOR FRANCE 

M. Briand then delivered his speech, of which the essen- 
tials are as given below : 

I shall endeavor to make it appear to your eyes and to 
the eyes of the world with its true, genuine face, as it is ; 
that will show you that she is ready, and I might say, 
perhaps, more ready than any other country, to direct her 
attention and her earnest will to whatever steps may be 
thought desirable in order to insure final peace for the 
world. Nothing, for my colleagues and myself, would be 
more pleasant than to be about to tell you this: We bring 
here sacrifices to the fullest extent possible. We have our 
own security insured. We lay down arms. We should be 
so happy to be able to make that gesture in order to partici- 
pate in the final disarmament of the world. 

Unfortunately, we cannot speak in this way. I say also, 
unfortunately, we have not the right to do so. I shall 
briefly explain, later on, for what reasons. I shall tell you, 
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for France, that she wants to make peace. If you want to 
make peace, there must be two people, you yourself and the 
neighbor opposite. To make peace — I am speaking, of 
course, of land armament — it is not sufficient to reduce 
effectives and decrease war material. That is the physical 
side, the physical aspect, of things. There is another con- 
sideration, which we have no right to neglect in such a 
problem, that touches vital questions which are of the most 
serious character for the country concerned. It is necessary 
that, besides this physical disarmament, there should be in 
those same circles what I shall call a general atmosphere 
of peace. In other words, a moral disarmament is as neces- 
sary as the material one. I have the right to say this, and 
I hope to be about to prove it to you. And I have the right 
to say to you that in Europe, as it is at present, there are 
serious elements of instability, there are such conditions 
prevailing that France is obliged to face them, and to con- 
template the necessary matters from the point of view of 
her own security. 

I am now staying in a country many of the men of which 
have already enjoyed the opportunity of seeing France and 
knowing exactly what she is. They came to us in the most 
critical time of the war. They came and shed their blood — 
mingled their blood — with ours, and they shared our life ; 
and they have seen France and they now know what France 
is. They have seen Europe and they know what Europe is. 
And certainly these men have contributed to enlighten their 
own countrymen, and they have done everything to dispel 
and drive away those noxious gases which have been spread 
about and under which certain people have been trying to 
mask and to conceal the true face of France. 

Here in this country you are living among States which 
do not know the entangled barriers and frontiers of Europe. 
Here you live in an immense expanse of space. You do not 
know any factions on your own land. You have nothing to 
fear. So that it is rather difficult for some of you — it must 
be difficult for some of you — to realize what are the con- 
ditions at present prevailing in Europe, after war and after 
victory. 

I quite admit that every citizen of the United States 
should come and tell me this: "The War is won. Peace is 
signed. Germany has reduced her army to a great extent. 
Most of her war material has been destroyed. What is it 
that prevents peace from now reigning in Europe? Why 
is it that France keeps such a considerable army, abundantly 
provided with war material?" 

Says France Has No Hidden Designs 

Of course, in saying this only certain people have got 
something at the back of their minds. They suggest that 
France also has some hidden thought, some hidden design. 
It has been said that France wanted to install in Europe a 
sort of military supremacy, and that, after all, she wanted 
to be so simply to take the place Germany occupied before 
the war. Gentlemen, perhaps this is the most painful, heart- 
rending, and cruel thing that a Frenchman can hear. 
And for them to say, after the direful war from which we 
have just emerged — unprovoked war which we had to 
undergo — to be again in the cruel necessity to give to the 
world only the appearance that we have perfidious intentions 
and military design — this, gentlemen, constitutes, I may say, 
the most disheartening thing for us. If we had not the full 
confidence of those that know my country, those that have 
seen it, they can testify that not one word of it is true. 
If there is a country that has deliberately turned her steps 
toward peace, that wants peace with all her heart, be- 
lieves in it with her entire faith — if there is a country that 
does this, gentlemen, it is France. 

Since the,. Armistice we have had many disappointments. 
France has had to wait for certain realizations which she 
has not been able to get. She has seen Germany digress — 
haggle over the signature which she had given. Germany 
has refused to stand by her pledged word. She has refused 
to pay compensation due for the devastated regions. She 
has declined to make the gesture of chastisement that, 
after all, every man of sense would expect after the horrors 
that we have witnessed. Germany has refused to disarm. 
At that time France was strong and Germany could not 
resist. Public opinion in France was naturally impatient, 



while under this provocation France remained perfectly 
cool. There was not one gesture on her part to aggravate 
the situation. 

I may say here emphatically, in the face of the world, we 
have no hatred in our hearts, and France will do everything 
she can. She will use every means to prevent between 
Germany and herself a recurrence of these bloody conflicts. 
She wishes for nothing else but that the two peoples should 
be able to live side by side in the normal conditions of 
peace. But, after all, we have no right to forget. We have 
no right to abandon ourselves. We have no right to weaken 
our position, were it only because we must avoid giving rise, 
in the bosom that would only be too ready to take advantage 
of it, to certain hopes that would be encouraged by our 
weakness. 

Gentlemen, I spoke a few moments ago of the moral 
aspect of disarmament and I referred in my remarks to 
Germany. I do not want to be unjust; nothing is further 
from my mind. But we know there is in Germany — there 
is one part of Germany that is for peace. There are many 
people, especially among the working classes, who want to 
work, who have had enough of this war, who have had 
enough of war altogether, and who are most anxious to 
settle down in peace, and also to set to work. We shall 
do everything to help that Germany, and if she wants to 
restore her balance in the bosom of a pacific republic and 
democratic institutions, then we can help her, and we shall 
all be able to contemplate the future with feelings of se- 
curity. 

Part of Germany Has Not Changed 

But, gentlemen, there is another Germany, a Germany 
which has not changed her mind and to which the last war 
has taught no lesson. That Germany keeps thoughts in the 
back of her mind; she has the same designs which she 
entertained before the war ; she has kept the same preoccu- 
pations and she cherishes the same ambitions as the Hohen- 
zollerns did. And how can we close our eyes to this? How 
can we ignore this state of things? This, gentlemen, is 
happening at our very doors; we have only got to look. 
This is happening but a few miles from us, and we can 
follow the thoughts of the Germans, or certain Germans, 
and the evolution which is taking place. And, more than 
that, we have witnessed certain attempts to return to the 
state of things. Nobody could be mistaken about the real 
bearing of what was called the Kapp Putsch. We know 
very well that if it had succeeded, Germany would have re- 
turned to her pre-war state, and we do not know what 
might have happened, or, rather, we know too well what 
would have been the consequences of such a state of things. 

Gentlemen, a volume has been published by no less a man 
than Field Marshal Ludehdorf, who still enjoys great au- 
thority in many German circles and who is followed by a 
great part of the elite in Germany — professors, philoso- 
phers, writers, etc. What do we read in this book? Gentle- 
men, I should not like to make too many quotations. I 
should not like to prolong this speech, and perhaps draw 
too much on your attention; but his is part of my brief, 
and if you are, like me, convinced that the moral element 
is of the utmost importance, you will allow me to read just 
two or three passages. This is the first quotation : 

"It is necessary that we should learn to understand that 
we live in a warlike time, that struggle will remain for- 
ever, for the single individual as for the state, a natural 
phenomenon, and that the struggle is equally great on the 
Divine order of the world." 

In the same book Marshal Ludendorf produces these ter- 
rible words of de Molcke on the 11th of December, 1919 : 

"Eternal peace is a dream; it is not even a beautiful 
dream, and war is one of the parts of the order of the 
world, such as it has been created by God. It is by war 
that are developed the noblest virtues of man — courage 
disinterestedness, devotion to duty, and spirit of sacrifice up 
to the abandonment of one's own life. Without war the 
world would sink in the morass of materialism." 

And further— this is Marshal Ludendorf himself speaking 
now : 

"It is for the political education of the German people 
and it is an indispensable notion, with the knowledge of 
this fact, that in the future war will be the last and the 
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only decisive means of policy; that thought, completed by 
the virile life of war, the Entente shall not be able to forbid 
the German people to entertain it, although they are trying 
to take it away from us. War is the corner-stone of all 
intelligent policy. It is the corner-stone of every form of 
future, even, and chiefly of the future of the German 
people." 

And, lastly, Marshal Ludendorf says this : 

"The warlike qualities of the Prussian and German army 
have been put to the proof on the bloody battlefields. The 
German people need no other qualities for their moral 
renovation. The spirit of the former army must be the 
germ which will allow this renovation to take place." 

Such, gentlemen, are the words used by the highest Ger- 
man authorities, who have preserved, and I can quite under- 
stand it, the full part, the great part at least, of the confi- 
dence of the German people, and that is what we are listen- 
ing to now. After a war that has caused the death of 
millions of men, after the sore wounds that have been in- 
flicted and that are still bleeding in the sides of the coun- 
tries of Europe, that is the sort of thing that is being taught 
at the very door of France. How can you expect that 
France should close her eyes to such words? 

Practical Questions in German Danger 

I now come to* the physical aspects of disarmament. I 
can quite understand that somebody might say it is not 
sufficient to harbor evil designs; to make war, one must 
have appropriate means, because when it is a question of 
war enormous effectives are necessary; you must have the 
officers and non-commissioned officers ; you must have plenti- 
ful material — rifles, guns, machine-guns, artillery, etc.— 
and Germany has no longer any of these. Germany, from 
the point of view of effectives, just emerging from the war, 
from a war where her men have been fighting for four 
years — and I should be the last to underestimate the valor 
of her soldiers — our soldiers have had to face and to fight 
the German soldiers, and they know to what point the 
German soldier is able to carry his heroism; but Germany, 
just issuing from the war, still has seven million men over 
there in Germany who have made the war. Of course, you 
will say they are not actually serving under the flag; they 
are not living in barracks. Certainly. Have these men any 
officers and non-commissioned officers ready to be marshalled 
to the field? Is is possible to mobilize such an army to- 
morrow? 

To this question I answer, Yes ; and I am going to explain 
it. Since the war, since the moment peace was signed, 
Germany has constituted a force, a so-called police force, 
which was intended for the maintenance of public order. 
That force is called the Reichstceh. It is to include 100,000 
men, and in fact does include 100^000 men. But what men? 
They are nearly all officers or non-commissioned officers. I 
mean, gentlemen, regulars, all having served in or having 
belonging to the old army. Therefore, the cadres are ready 
there; the officers and non-commissioned officers are ready 
to marshal the army of tomorrow. 

And what is that army? Is it in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the peace treaty? Is it only for purposes of 
public order? No. There are a certain number of those 
on which I have to express the state of facts as they are. 

According to secret instructions issued by the military 
authorities, the Reichsweh is to prepare not only for police 
purposes, but also for war, and is to train for war, with 
the necessary rehearsals and maneuvers. 

There is something more. Germany has another de- 
nomination ; there is another group, called etn voner verein. 
This group includes almost all the men of good will who are 
ready to serve their country in time of need, and instead of 
using it only to preserve internal order, it might be used 
for other purposes. 

The danger was so real that the Allies were obliged to 
send an ultimatum to Germany to demand this force should 
be disarmed. 

At another moment, under an organization called the 
Orgetz, which is the organization of war, the em voner 
verein acquired such strength and became such a threat that 
the Prime Minister of Bavaria, animated by a spirit of 
revolt, informed the world that he had at his disposal and 



he could raise in a short time an army of three hundred 
thousand, plentifully provided with rifles, machine-guns, 
and artillery. Well, that force has been disorganized. 

The German Government has done its duty, and nobody 
more than myself is ready to recognize it. It is only a duty 
on my part, a mere duty; a mere sense of fair-play. I 
stated it in my own Parliament. I am ready to recognize 
that the German Chancellor, Chancellor Wirt, is a man of 
good will, animated by fair purposes, loyal and frank, and 
that he has applied every endeavor, acting with no small 
merit on his part, in order to really realize a state of peace, 
and honor the signature of Germany. But this government 
in Germany is weak. It is being watched. Snares are laid 
in their path and they might fall at any moment. 

While I may say on our side we are ready to do every- 
thing in order to allow this great people to return to normal 
conditions of peace, and the German Government, as I said, 
dissolved the Emvornerverein, there is something else, gen- 
tlemen. There is another force, which is called the Ohez- 
heitz Politze. That is also a police force. It includes 
150,000 men. These are enlisted men. The force is com- 
posed almost exclusively of regulars, officers, and non-com- 
missioned officers, or at least non-commissioned officers 
ready to undergo a new period of military service. We 
demanded the dissolution of this force, but what happened? 
The Chezheitz Politze disappeared, but another came in its 
place— the Schutz PoUtz; but it was just the same. That 
included 150,000 men. So that, instead of its being a local 
police force, it became a general police force, at the dis- 
posal of the central government, that could be used any- 
where on German territory. So that we come to a total of 
250,000 men, and enough men that are real officers, ready to 
marshal the troops who are training, to be ready instantly 
in case of war. These men are constantly watched by the 
government. 

M, Briand's Conclusions 

M. Briand continued at some length in the development of 
the argument given above, and then continued : 

Gentlemen, I shall very shortly reach my conclusions. 

The thought of reducing the armaments, which was the 
noble purpose of this Conference, is not one from which we 
would feel disinterested from the point of view of land 
armaments. We have shown it already. Immediately after 
the armistice demobilization began, and demobilization began 
as rapidly and as completely a"s possible. According to the 
military laws of France, there are to be three classes of 
men — that is, three generations of young men under the 
flag. That law is still extant ; that law is still valid. It has 
not been abrogated yet, and the government has taken the 
responsibility to reduce to two years the time spent under 
other flags, and instead of three classes, three generations 
of young men, we have only two undergoing military service. 
It is, therefore, an immediate reduction by one-third that 
has already taken place in the effectives, and I am speaking 
of the normal effectives of the metropolis, leaving aside 
troops needed for colonial occupation or obligation imposed 
by treaty, in Bhineland or countries and other plebiscite. 
We did not think that endeavor was sufficient, and in the 
future we have plans in order to further restrict the extent 
of our armies. In a few days it is certain that the proposals 
of the government will be passed in the Chamber, and in 
order to further reduce the military service by half ; that is 
to say, there will be only one class and a half actually serv- 
ing. The metropolitan French army would be, therefore, 
reduced by half; but if anybody asks us to go further, to 
consent to other reductions, I should have to answer clearly 
and definitely that it would be impossible for 'us to do it 
without exposing ourselves to a most serious danger. 

You might possibly come and tell us: "This danger that 
you are exposed to, we see it, we realize it, and we are going 
to share it with you. We are going to offer you all means- 
put all means at your disposal in order to secure your 
safety." Immediately, if we heard those words, of course 
we would strike upon another plan. We should be only too 
pleased to demonstrate the sincerity of our purpose. But 
we understand the difficulties and the necessities of the 
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statesmen of other countries. We understand the position 
of other peoples, who have also to face difficult and troub- 
lous situations. We are not selfish enough to ask other peo- 
ple to give a part of their sovereign national independence 
in order to turn it to our benefit and come to our help. We 
do not expect it; but here I am appealing to your con- 
sciences, if France is to remain alone, facing the situation 
such as I have described, and without any exaggeration, you 
must not deny her what she wants in order to insure her 
security. You must let her do what she has to do, if need 
arise and if the time comes. 

I should be the last one here to try to restrict the noble 
endeavors which are being made here in order to limit 
armament as in the Conference which has been convened, 
with such noble purposes in view, and I should like to be 
able to say that I foresee no limit, no restriction, to your 
labors and to the results which you may achieve. Any ques- 
tion here can be debated and can be resolved upon; but I 
must draw your attention to one thing: Moral disarmament 
of France would be very dangerous. 

Allow me to say it will be most unjust. We do not enjoy 
the sufficient condition. We should be ready to do it, but 
the time has not come yet to give up our defense for the 
sake of final peace in Europe. We have to know, however, 
that France is not morally isolated; that she still has with 
her the men of good will and the heart of all people who 
have fought with her on the same battlefield. The true con- 
dition of a moral disarmament in Germany — I mean to say 
I am referring to these noxious elements of which I have 
already spoken — the true condition at this time of disarma- 
ment in Germany lies in the fact that it should be known 
over there that France is not alone, and then I feel quite 
sure that the poisonous propaganda of which I have spoken 
will simply run up dead against the wall; that it will not 
be able to go through, and that nobody anywhere will believe 
in it. If those that still harbor evil designs know that, and 
if those that entertain happy ideas of peace— this working 
class that want to return to a normal state of peace — if it is 
known in Germany that France is not morally alone, peace 
will come back much quicker; and the words of anger, the 
words of revenge, will be simply preached in the wilderness. 
It will be impossible for Germany to reconstruct a defensive 
army, and she will be able to install democratic institutions, 
and then we can all hope for final conditions of peace. 
Everything that France can do in this direction she will do. 
In fact, she has already done much. She did not hesitate to 
open conversations with the German Government in order 
to settle this painful question of reparation for the devas- 
tated regions. Everything has been done ana will be done 
in order to restore normal conditions, and the hour will 
come when everything will be settled ; but the hour has not 
yet come. 

If by direction given to the labors of the Conference it 
were possible somewhere over there in Europe — if it were 
possible to say that the outcome of this Conference is in- 
direct blame and opprobrium cast upon France— if it was 
possible to point out France . as the only country in the 
world that is still imperialistic, as the only country that 
opposes final disarmament, then, gentlemen, this Conference 
would indeed have dealt us a severe blow. But I am quite 
sure that nothing is further from your minds and from 
your intentions. 

THE BRITISH REPLY 

The vital part of the reply made by Mr. Balfour, on behalf 
of the British, follows : 

It must be acknowledged, sorrowfully acknowledged, that 
the speech to which we have just listened is not hopeful for 
any immediate solution of the great problem of land arma- 
ments. And why is it — why is it that there is this great 
difference between land armaments and sea armaments? 
Why is it that we all here look forward with a confidence, 
which I think is not overrated, a serene confidence, to bring- 
ing about, as a result of our deliberations, some great meas- 
ure, and under the guidance of the program laid before you 
by the United States Government — why is it we are hopeful 
of coming to some solution of the great naval problem? 



It is because, in the language of M. Briand, there has been, 
in matters maritime, a moral disarmament, and it is on the 
basis of the moral disarmament that the physical and ma- 
terial disarmament is going to be built That is why we are 
hopeful about the naval question. And why are we less 
hopeful about, at least, any immediate settlement of the 
military question. It is because, as M. Briand has explained 
to you, in that case there has not been moral disarmament, 
because we have no assurance, or because the French Gov- 
ernment, who watch these things closely, have no assurance, 
either in Russia or in Germany, that moral disarmament 
has made the degree of progress which would make material 
disarmament an immediate possibility. 

I do not venture to offer an opinion of my own upon this 
question. I leave you to judge of the facts, as they have 
been expounded by one who has profoundly studied them and 
whose gifts of exposition cannot be excelled. 

Only this I would say, for I need hardly tell you that I 
am not going to make a speech : M. Briand appears to have 
some fears lest France should feel herself in moral isolation. 
That would be a tragedy indeed. 

That the liberties of Europe and the world in general, and 
of France in particular, should be maintained and guarded 
against the dominating policy of her eastern neighbor is the 
cause for which the British Empire fought and in which the 
British Empire still believes. 

Killed on the field of battle, we lost nearly a million men. 
I am talking of the British Empire now. We lost nearly a 
million men. We lost well over two million men in addition, 
maimed and wounded. 

We grieve over the sacrifice ; we do not repent it. And if 
the cause of international liberty was worthy of this im- 
mense sacrifice from one of the allied powers — I speak not 
of others; it is not my right to speak for them — if it de- 
served and required this sacrifice from one of the allied and 
associated powers, and if we at all events have not changed 
our views, either as to the righteousness of the war or as to 
its necessity, how can it be otherwise than if a similar 
necessity should again arise, if again the lust of domination, 
which has been the curse of Europe for so many generations, 
should again threaten the peace, the independence, the self- 
development of our neighbors and allies, how should it be 
possible that the sympathies, once so warm, should become 
refrigerated, should become cold, and that we, who had done 
so much for the great cause of international liberty, should 
see that cause perish before our eyes rather than make fur- 
ther sacrifices in its defense. 

MR. HUGHES ON AMERICA'S ATTITUDE 

Secretary Hughes said, in part : 

No words ever spoken by France have fallen upon deaf 
ears in the United States. The heart of America was 
thrilled by her valor and her sacrifice, and the memory of 
her stand for liberty is imperishable in this country, de- 
voted to the institutions of liberty. 

It is evident from what Mr. Briand has said that what is 
essential at this time, in order that we may achieve the 
great ideal, is the will to peace. And there can be no hope 
of a will to peace until institutions of liberty and justice are 
secure among all peace-loving people. 

May I say, in response to a word which challenged the 
attention of us all as it was uttered by Mr. Briand, that 
there is no moral isolation for the defenders of liberty and 
justice. We understand the difficulties ; what has been said 
will be read throughout this broad land by a people that 
desires to understand. The essential condition of progress 
toward a mutual understanding and a maintenance of the 
peace of the world is that we should know exactly the diffi- 
culties which each nation has to consider, that we should be 
able justly to appraise them, that we should have the most 
candid and complete statement of all that is involved in 
them, and then, with that full appreciation of the apprehen- 
sions, of the dangers of all that may create obstacles in the 
path of the policy that we are most anxious to pursue, we 
should then plan to meet the case to the utmost practicable 
extent; and thus the will to peace may have effective ex- 
pression. 



